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gk Aims and methods 

the first part of this study 1 arguments ware advanced against the traditional Inter- 
IletatLons 0/ the Adiaemenid winged symbol {a waged circle often with a human bust 
ffian, from it): an identification with iWir (basically, the soul) is compatible 
ifri the motif's patterns of ocairrance; likewise, the generally accepted op.mon that 
l&tosre represents Ahuramazda u based on a mistaken surmise of A. H. Layard who, 
finable to identify the winged symbol in Assyrian contexts, flatly a s s u m * d that its 
* Iranian successor ducted Ahuramazda, and the Assyrian prototype must have there- 
fore manifested the god Assur. Subsequent scholars took Layard's fantasy seriously, 
%oring, among other facts, tia. Ahuramazda, the Supreme God of Zoroasmarrs, was. 
ICr figured in Iranian art as a Mazdaean priest holding the barsom bundle and smce 
ttheAAaemenid symbol lacks this essential attribute it cannot represent that deter". 
I The conclusions reached in the earlier article are slowly gaining favour 3 , and the 
gfae has now come to offer an interpretation of the Adiaemenid winged symbol by 
■examining its patterns of occurence and its various connotation* as well as by traotig 



m ? This article Owes its orisb. to an essay I wrote for Professor R. N. Frye m W o, when I had the 
Ifiiin., of ™lm S with Urn T, the Asia Lxdo. in SK^Jl^V, I w-b «> express «*^£J 
f-ttad, ,0 tun for his conceive curiam aud valuable adv.ee from wild. I b*« bElcEc ™ 
'rbroiighouc then ye-, I am likewise beholden to Prc-faaor P. Calmeyer lor imporunT references and 
' helpful discussions. 

X> 1 .An AcbMmenid Symbol I, A farewell to >frev<&t< mi (Ahuramazda. «, AMI N.F. 7, W4. 

/ I^B-S-Moorey (Ira..*, I, 7 B. 1+7) t"*«M Ae old ™ widnm »«™e tf" 
Imfcbm of hi, interpretation s« now P. Calratyei, .Fortuna - Tycbe - Khvarnah., Jd 9+. WJ, 
3+7-5, op M711 2fl, and HiasB.ckerman (Athenaeum N.F, 66, 1,7!, i3jff., =P' '"P" 1 ™ 
fits' al? m y 'L^L by no« BS that W> HerooW (I, : 3 r) ^ -*1. and -t 
He has forgotten .hat he niliuelf uses .images. Instead of ..dot. a JBL ff, 19& «Sj. -In order to 
; suppress a captured city, the victorious enemy esrried awa, its divine ^»S«'; 

■ ■ » J>, Calmeyer, in. Proceeding of the lllrd Annual Sympoaum on ArcWlog. eal Research sfl Iran 
TM™, IS7+ (i 97 r) 133-42: E-Ponda, The Art Bulletin, S t, 4, W<. «»; *■ » Td>a Studies and 

fo7 r 3 , 1978, 119 and J. wlesehofer, Der Aufstand Gaumicas and d« Anlange Carcrf I Bonn .978, 
■37 a, j. 
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Fig. I. Ornamental object of chased gold, discovered at Satdis; height 1 Vj inches. 
Istanbul, Archaeological Museum (drawn by G. Tilia /torn a photo 
reproduced by Ghirshmiui, KB n. 20). 



its substitutes in the Hellenistic and Sasanian periods where religious or mundane too" 
are more readily explainable*. It can be shown that the Iranians had borrowed 
forms of the winged symbol from their subjects to depict theii ancient concept . 



* Brief studies on this topic were aLready available by this writer! Cyrus die Great (Shiraz E37 
340— 45; Persepolis ILluscracedj Institute of Achaemeoid Research Publications IV (Tehran r 
30—31 with pi. 3c. 
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. • ; : B (God given) Portune. (Avestan X v r3nah; Pahlavi X^s-rrab; New Persian 
V-fitaf, Farrah and For?. It will also be revealed that of the two major variations of 
€i '^l the winged human figure was employed to typify the »Kingly Fortune*. 
Wf Kevaem X r T Snah; New Persia Farreh-e Kayan), while the winged circle was 
w aepid the .Fortune of Iranians. (Avestan Airyanem X^arSnah; New Persian 

W*-''" • /. Patterns of occurrance 

I Wherever itt provenance and whatever its original significance, the winged symbol 
; in ,„ r5 in Achaememd art in two major variations which evidently had d.stinct con- 
oBiiorLs' The winged circle is associated with ordinary Iranians, such as satraps 
f 'soldiers', priests' , and hunters", as well as with ordinary animals 12 and supernatural 
^beings". I" a number of cases this form of the symbol hovers above roya personages 

'■ 01 a group of Iranians amongst whom princes may also be present 15 ; the kingly figures 
' "in such cases are meant to represent highest ranking Iranian indmduals (see below). 
'%e winged human figure, on the other hand, is connected with kingship: it hovers 
->>aboye kings and princes in a gesture of protection, holds the ring of sovereignty and 



■ The standard study erf Farnah is by W.H. Bailey. Zofoaraiari Problems in the Ninth Century ' 
^Baoks fOiford ro+il r-77 (brought up w dire with a new introduction MClix). 
J" A third Farntl waT th.t of Zoroaster (Bailey oo. dr. 50 if.); but this fills outside -ope of 
'■■JJEe present article. 

• w,tki 8 . W H on the coin of another Cilician satrap, e. 4°° B. C. (C M. Kraay, Greek Cojns [London 
■■^Sel pi. is! ™d °n the coin, of some Cypriot dynasts who *s satraps of the Gre« 

S £ the fifth century B.C. (G. F. Hill, BMC Cyprus. London 1,04, 3 S w„h pi VII no.. 3 «d 

W^^pUs™ fluent on seals, see e.g.. G. Penor and Cb Chipicz, History of A«s in Anclem 
if. Persia (London is 92 ) £ S .zz6 and A.U. Pop* [edj, A Survey of Persian Art, <lj 3 !) VH pi. 1*3 E, 

'"'^'^Af'of some seal-impKBions from die Treasury of PersepoLis, see £. F . Schmidt, Persrpolis II 

■ Tt^L^L^ the upper end of the' famous „ld scabbard of the 0» T*o» 

■ (O, <M DaltPP, The Treasure of ibe Oxm, London 3rd ed. 1964, 9 w ' rb P L ]x c ) M ? °? 10 Achaememd 
sal from Ur (L. Lesrain, Ur Excavations, X: Cylinder Seals, London .jfi, 5° ™h pi. 4° «o. yS>). 

K Examples in J.Boardfflan, Greet Gems and Fin|er-rin{S (London 1970) dluscr. » 3 i (above a 
fine stallion), <ioS (above a charsinfj lion and 3 fox) and S33 (ibnve a dog Of lynx). , 

» Si* symbols supporting double-beaded ram capitals ornament a silver bowl from a Persian tomb 
! A U,ik (Lydia) ee AJA yr. .J«7, -7^ " bicorporate sphinx sitting, under the symbol is engraved on 
chalcedony scaraboid. see Boardman, op. oiu no. 836; afld two iphimes flanking a man emetine from 
1 moon cresrait sit under the symbol, see Survey 8 VII pi. 113 K. 

« As on a stele from Suez which Shows Darius and Xer.es under the symbols wings see mos. 
irecendy Calmeyer, AMI. N.F. 9 , tj 7 «, =3* «P- ! 3 »itn "6 S ; furth4f * £ «" P" blist «d in 

!■ Snrvey» VI] pi 123 M. , , , 

Life" As on the Myil »ndience of the .Treasury Reliefs, whldl oriB-nally ornamtnted the central 
ffcfide of the Apadani s-airways. see G. Tdia's reconstruction ill Shihbazi, Persepo is Illustrated £ s . ro; 
Tata above tbe Grelt Kine and his so-tailed throne -bearers, see SAmidt, Pwsepohs I (ChrcajO W)) 
Spls.73. p9 and 105. 
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resembles the royal personages) above whom it floats 1 "; otherwise, it bears a 
relationship with the direct statements of a king". In exceptional cases, the i 
not associated -with a kingly figure, but it appears on the behalf of the royalty™ 
guarding or encouraging loyal subjects in their defence of the empire, or being.j 
protected by Persian soldiers whose prime task it was to guard the kings and _ 
ardiy". In rame instances the symbol is figured alone, or is given the form of 3.^ 
object with decorative or arnulative function (Fig. if, Of these representations,.-'™, 
deserve separate examination. 

One notable representation of the winged symbol is found engraved on an % 
menid cylinder seal (Fig. 2). The subject shows two » Persian* soldiers facing, 
holding his spear upright with both hands so that its butt rests on his foieward 9 
foot; they flank the bust of a king emerging from a circle to which are attached 
wings; above the whole s-cene hovers a winged circle. Here yrt clearly have t- 
symbols ! a winged human, which is being protected by »Persian« soldiers (his ideri" 
cation with Ahuramazda is thus out of place), and a winged (circle, which safegu'ajr. 
the soldiers as well as the former symbol. This representation can be comp 1 
with the »Audience«t of Arcaxerces I sculptured on the doorfjambs of the Hun 
Column Hall in Persepolis, which sbows the Great King amongjsc his officials pre 
by »Persian« soldiers standing on either side while winged circles hover abci 
scene 31 . The comparison once more reveals the association of t|ie winged human * 
with Iranian royalty: it had the features, costume and position as well as the ■ 
ability of the Great King; both were venerable and yet both needed protection. 

Another important representation of the winged symbol ornaments a pair of Ach' _ 
menid ear-rings, one of which belongs to the Norbert Schimmfcl Collection 15 , arid" 
other, said to have come from Mesopotamia, is in the Boston Fine Art Museum 21 



lfi On the tomh of Darius die Great, the king and his royal Ere stand upjer the wings e-f a syin ' 

the human bust of which is uninistakablj' Darius himself. Also, in Perseuolicsji sculptured nliefs.f 
human figure issuing from the ring is in each case identical both in physical features and store '1 
the Great King abuTt whom ji holers, see Schmidt, Persepolis I pis. 75-9 and 104.107. 

" As on the facade of the western subway of the Palace of Xerxes (the flajisj in Perse 
(Sdimidr ibid, pi. ifio), and abo¥e the Old Persian inscription of Anaxerxes III carved on the * 
stairway of the Palace of Darius (the Taiira] (Schmidt ibid, pi. ij j B), 

18 As oq the coin of Tiribaius, the Persian satrap of Lydia (c. 3808. C), see G. E Hill, BMC 14 
onia, Isauria and Cilicia (London 1500) pi. XXVI no. 1; XXXIX no. 1. 

I& On the cylinder seals published in Surrey 8 VII pi. 133 D; tza X. 

20 See the ornamental object found in Sardis, R_ Ghlrshman, Persia from the Earliest Tirfles - *;- 
Alexander the Great (London 19^2) fig. jii. 

n Schmidt, Persepolis I, 133 f ; pis. 5S-3J; Shahtaii If, 6off,; 6« 4. 

ffl O. W, Muscarelli in his edition of Ancient Art: The Norbert Sdiimmel Collection (Mainz rj^ 
no. iff. .1 

43 "V. Kelly Simpson, The American Connoisseur, Feb. r^a, with fig. S; J, F. Jt McXeon, ^Achf 
menian cloisonne- inlay jewelry; an important new example-*, Orient and Occident: Essays Presetr 
to Cyrus H. Gordon on the Occasion 0/ his sixty-fifth Birthday, ed. by H. A. Hoflner, Jr. (Neukircrr 
Vfoyn 1573) ioj-iio with pi I. 
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1 Design on z cylinder sea) (Bririsb Museum); drawn hy G. TUia from a piccure in Pope (ed.) 
Survey VII, pL 12} (see n. 9). 
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centre of each ear-ring is occupied by the figure of a king with four -wings, who »■£ 
from a crescent of che moon, holding a (lower with the one hand 2nd extendi! 
other in tbe gesture of benediction. A band decorated with triangles encircls 
figure. On either side of him, in perfect symmetry, are set three identical creseer! 
the cradle symbols In each cradle and facing the central figure is the bust 'of 'ft 
in smaller scale issuing from the lunar lower part; each man wears a tall .p:' 
fluted hat and a fairly long beard, and holds a flower in the one hand while ex»r^fc 
the other hand towards the central figure in the gesture of adoration (Fig. jjif 




Fig. J. Royal "Fortune flanked by six bust symbolizing 
sis great nobles of Persia; design of an eax-ring' 
ill che Boston Fine Art Museum (see n. 2.3), after P. Arniet 

in Acta IranJci e, 1974, Fl. II. 



exceptional beauty and fine workmanship of these pieces of jewellery suggest that, 
were made for a princely individual. The meaning of the motif ornamenting rir 
therefore, must have been of considerable significance. One inevitably recalls the Z~ 
astrian idea of the Supreme God, Ahuramazda, flanked by His six helpers, the »H6 
Immortals* (Amela.spentas) (Fig, 4), Bui this interpretation is impossible, for 
of these Holy Immortals were imagined as female divinities 2 *, whereas here we is 



24 These were Spent*. armalii, Haurvacat and Amsratst; the other three, Vbhu.man.ih, AJa.v 
arid X£a9ra.vaifija, were imagined as male divinities. 
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tor es around a main symbol. The explanation of the scene ornamenting the 
&■? J provided by a comparison with that sculptured on the upper facade of the 
ff?*% Dl „us the Great 33 (Fig. 4 a). The latter shows a central figure, here Darius 
'^0 ' if and standing on either side of him in the same arrangement that we saw on the 
iff? 5 — 's are three male attendants depicted in smaller scale. Two of these are named: 
(Gobryas) and Aspacana (Aspathines); the first was one of the sis helpers of 
; a his overthrow of Gaumara the Magian (Pseudo-Smerdis) 18 , and the second 
*^Ab joo B C come to be counted as one of them also M . It hardly admits of a doubt, 
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Kg, 4. The order of the Amefa-spentis and their relation 
o Ahurarnizda (based on the Greater BmidabiJn XXVI, 4). 



IKSherefore, that the scene on the tomb shows Danus and his sis helpers who were to mm 
fcSfhat the Holy Immortals were to Ahuramazda 55 , and is a conscious attempt at demon- 
strating the Great King's 2oroastrianism sa . As the scenes depicted on the tomb and the 



,0~*? 'Simidi, Persepolis III (Chicago 197°! 'iff' witt P ls ' 

•.'••• 58 Darius, Behiscun (Old Persian) inscription, col. IV 1. toff; Herodotus III 70. 
'*' '""■«',*' 'Herodotus VII 57. 

^ Shahbazi, Persepolis Illustrated 73. 
, —'ig'l SAeftelowitt, Die sdipersische Religion und das Judentum (Giefien r^o) iJ3 n. 4, came close 
> J ?r?KK°)SnisiriE this point when he suggested that the heptad of AmeSa-spentis was formed by analogy 
^jSpWi the Seven Princes attendiflf, upon the king of Persia (with Herodotus III jt etc.). 
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ear-rjngs are essentially alike, their meanings must have also been very close, an 
analogy suggests that the winged human figure in the centre of the ear-rings 
to the Great King and was a manifestation of his kingship, while the smalled 
attendants on either side represent the King's helpers, the heads of the six great t:\- 
of Persia™. 

//. Prerequisites of interpretation 
Our inquiry into the patterns of occurrance of the winged human figure in 
menid contexts readily shows that this motif requires an explanation that fantasie! 
as »Ahuramazda's syrnbole can in no way produce. Indeed, any serious attem 
deciphering the meaning of the symbol must satisfy a number pf conditions re 
its connotation, namely, that it must have been meant to represent a heavenly ccr 
hypostatised into a divinity who: 

a) "was directly associated with each Iranian king in a veryjpejrsonal way; 

b) Had a particular relation with the falcon, manifested uric; outstretched far 
wings; -' 

c) Wore royal insignia, especially the crown; J 

d) Needed the protection of Iranian soldiers, and 

e) Despiw its importance in Aohaemenid time, later Iranian (dynasties, who cla 
descent from the Achaemeruds ot tried to revive their! traditions, found r 
sible to do without it by giving its place to other symbols. 

III. Interpretation: Farnah 
If we turn ro ancient Iranian traditions we find only one idea which satisfies? 
conditions of our inquiry admirably fitting the description of the symbol discus' 
above. This was the concept of hvarntth, the good fortune divinely bestowed* 1 , 
hypostatised into an independent divinity, Farnah 3 ". This heavenly being was givof 
place in the dwelling of Ahuramazda (asar.rosnlh »the endless light -j), and appears.! 
the visible world gettg in physical form 83 . It could likewise be taken away", or lea* 
a person who died 35 or proved unworthy of it through falsehood and destructr 



** The- fact that the smaller attendants wear royal-rjrpe head-gears presents no problem: Flnti. 
(Praec. Keip. Gtr. c. 17; Mo r alia 820) claims tin toe descendants of Darius' Helpers bad tie rijbF 
wear die up-right tiara, ' 

31 Already in 191!, I, Taraporewala thought that »this winged-figure represents the Km.-, 
XVaranih Or the Royal Glory of ancient Iran * . .■. Kit statement was baaed on a dubious argiiniail 
»the human ligure in the centre of the disk is copied from the figure of Assur on Assyrian, srandai^ 
whtrt it also typified the might of Assyria., see The Journal of tht Cami Oriental Institute 2, l> 
16 n. r; aj n. 11. The Assyrian prototype does not represenc Assur, and the analogy is wrong altoge 1 

31 Bailey* a ff.; new intr. ivi if. 

M Ibid. 11. 

u Ibid. io— it, 49. 

35 Firdawsi, Sohncmah (Braxirn ed. Tehran 1934— 36) I 273 (on the death of NawBor); Vli^" 
(on the death of Bahrain III) etc. 
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activity 3 *, When it leaves one or escapes a would-be-usurper, it moves fasts andJ 
ually the fascet creatures on earth and in the sky {suit as a 1 stag or a falcon* 
to be regarded as the personification of Famalr". 

Essentially, two hypostases of Farnah were conceived: a national Iranian! 
(Avestan Abyariem X r ardnttb; Pahlavi X^aTrah-ieTansabr; New Persian Farr-eji- 
and a royal form (Avestan. Kavatm X v ar3ndh; Pahlavi Kjiyin X v arrah; New pi 
Farr-e Kayam). The Iranian Farnah was a Mazda-created divine force which belt 
»to Iranians, to those who are horn as well as to those who are to he borate It.a 
the Evil and his emissaries, vanquished the foes of Iran, and bestowed wisdom,;-' 
wealth and welfare upon worthy Iranians'*. Even great heroesand kings of Irari jH 
not achieve their feats without the aid of the Iranian Farnah* . Later the 
evolved that every creature was thought to have its own Farnah* 1 , and even beat! 
objects acquired those of their own". The Royal Farnah was the pre-requisite qfj 
ship and accompanied only rightful Iranian kings, and gave ihem a certain Aii 
through which they achieved their victories and obtained good fortune. This J nQ 
was inaccessible (a-x v arStdm) to any who was not of the lineage of the Iranian kirf 
An illustrious sovereign possessed an illustrious Farnah", and this he could transfi 
a chosen heir. From later traditions we know that this conferfiijg was effected by al 
placing his own crown upon the head of the appointed prince^. We also hear thai 1 
recipient of the Famah/crown. of an illustrious monarch could actually resemble' 



38 Leaving Jamsid (Yast XIX 34-58); Kay-Us fDinW IX 12, 7-12)-; ind Xosrosr II (Silk 
VUIp. iS o8 0.7). 

w Bird La Yair XDt }4 and ram in Kamamak-e ArddSir (Bajej* 3a}, 

M Yait XVIII i_8; xrx iS. j« ff., vith Bailey* 17, 

38 Yale XVIII i-i; Bailey 4 2j and Bianco, there cited. 

15 Kamrmik-t ArdaUr cited by Bailey 48. i 

« Bailey, ibid. 41. ; 1 

* a Ibid, ii 17. 1S.aS.z5.4r. 42. 43.44. <ji of. FUiaifsi, Sihnimah IaoS on the Farnah of ±^ 
ful tree. 

43 Yalt XIX 9 ff,; Bailey 44 qiiotins Dinkard and 46 quoting tic Greater BundahiSn. 

44 Sailey* 48. Jamsid was the possessor of lie most illustrious Farnah: Yasna IX 4 and J«W- 
I!I 704; VII 2267. Subsequent ruleis were said to have received a portion 'of Jam&d's Farnah, see 
XIX JJ ff.; 71— 1. 93; Sihnomok I 279; III 671; VI 1670 *CC. 

** jiyotssar-e /amiie (ed, and tx. G. Messina, Rome 193?), p, 44 f. relates: .Three sons were be' 
Freton: Slim, Toz and £rii were their names. He called all three togerhet to say them: >I willcil 
the entire world between you; let each of you tell me what seems good to him so that I may giwir 
hinu. Salm asked peat riches <vas-heri}. Tax for valour (ukikih), ind trie, who had the Royal Gli 
(XVarrnb-i KaySn) upon him, for lair and religion (did i din). Freton said 3 May what each of yon i 
asked cone him. To Salm he gave the land of Rome down to the Sea Coast; to Toz he gave Tu 
dovra To the Sea Coast; and the Empire of Iranians f^rarrrrfr) smd India, down uo the Sea, FelJ 
Eric 1 . . , . FrEcBn lifted the crown from his head and put it on the head <vf Eric, saying; >My Dii 
Fortune (XWiTTak) is escatlised on the head of Eric until the morning. of the Renovation of al[i> 
world; O honoured one. may the royalty and sovereignly over the children of Toz and SaLm belon 
your children.* 
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^4 '.. e4I .-..-.ce and physical prowess as well". In exceptional cases, an overlord was 
"lid upon as the symbol of the Farnah of a lesser king". 
...Mat the Achaemenids knew of the concept of Farnah and held it in exceptional 
Ifen can readily be established. Although the term appears in an Old Persian text 
t^ris i part of a proper name (Vi'da. Farnah, see the Appendix), its notion is well 
3i ? essed in royal proclamation which always stressed that the Great King ruled 
gfELto' favour of Ahuramazda (mSnS Mwramazdab)« a . Many proper names com- 
IMnded with Faraah, which like those vrith Miera/Missa, Art*, Ahura, etc., belong to 
«aP* »tegory of theophoiic names, clearly attest the importance of Farnah for the 
■pE^of the Athaememd time (see the Appendix). The concept was known to certain 
||ff|^al "authors as well. The Greeks rendered Farnah mostly as Tujrn, but sometimes 
^■IsSoilJov while Latin sources translated it as Fortune., etc. This is well shown by a 
Utase in Isaiah (LXV, II). 

E«!>.yoii dress a table of Fortune-, where the Aramaic %db, which usually stands tor 
■^ite'ek Tyche (af in Genesis. XXX, II), is rendered by the Sepwaginca version by 
S&VauiAvtov while the Vul gate translates it as F orturuP. Hence, the Saiuova xreooffiv 
; :>hidi in the time of Darius III had turned ill because of Alexander's victorious in- 
i^an", is synonymous with the Tyche of Persians, for the restoration of which the 
isame Persian king prays: 

WiF" '■ »0 Ye gods of my race and kingdom, above all things else grant that I may 
' Leave ttiv nteow Tiiiiiv re-established in the prosperity wherein I found it 51 .* 
J^'timing from the same source and reEating'to the same context, hoth terms plainly 
fl;. translate the Avestan AiryanemX v ar3ruih ^Fortune of Iranians*. The Greeks rendered 

to'lslmemak III &71 relates of Kay Xosrow who possessed FrldBn's Farnah: 
'wm '■ »In his farnah, appearance, hands and feec, 

l.-Wh,; -. He is. one may say, the bero Fiedin reliving." , 

' Arda3ir-e Papskin rtssmbled his Kiyanid namessie, Babman ArdsSlr, itam whom he cisimed 
fSSherlt'ance (VII, 1926), ud Sapor I and Batumi I resembled Ardallr (VII, ijt* '977). cK - 
■i'i-:»' Thus, Titidjres of Armenia approached tie Imperial throne and paid homage to Nero, and the* 
S&SBniperor placed the diadem upon tie prince's head and declared him King of Armenia. Tiridates 
'■aduiowledgcd Nero's overlordsbip, and saii: . 
|r ,■ ,1 have come to thee, my lord, ca worship thee as I do Mithras. The destiny the™ spinnest for 
Mi*. . me shall be mine; for tbon ait my Fortune (tvCT ~ Fimab) and my Fate ((Ulipn - iilt>. 
s . "Subio Cijsius LXII J. ,. 

.For instance, Darius says in his Behismn (Old Persian) inscription, col. I, I. It ff.'. VMM 
'j^lfailbt adma jaayMya a h my. cPStramiaiZm xUnam ma™ jrSbara »by the grace of AhuraUiazdl I 
^jS^dni; Ahuramazda bestowed the kingdom upon me* This is a regular formula with the Adiaemenid 
* ? :''Aiii[s. Also Darius says (Susa f, 1; ff ): .Unto Ahuramazda thus was the desire: he chose me as (his) 
■£iiaiv in ill the earth; he made me king in all the earth. I worshipped Ahuramazda. Ahutaaiajda bore 
'.^pie' aid. what vras by me commanded to do, that be made successful for me. wnat I did, all by the 
iiatour of Ahuramazda I did.« Again, Xerxes, although nor rbe eldest son of Darius, was elected king 
^Kiuse .thus willed Ahuramaida* (Persepdlis f, 28 tf.). Other examples can teadily be quoted. 
f*&?* 5. -Wilhelm, »Hv»tepo«, in Sir Jamseijee Jejebbar Midisssa Jubilee Volume Cnomtjy isr 4 ), 

'i^t-ii esji. r«, 

Plutarch, Alexander XXX 3,4. 
Ibid, XXX, ra. 
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the other term, JSr«*« m X>V3W> .Kingly Fortune, as Royal Daimon or TydiS 
noted that it Was revered by the Persians as a heavenly concept of the living ff 
tf-' , r rardl reports (° n tbe authority of Ctesias) that in c. 400 B. C, a higb J2 
official of Artaxerxes II prevented banqueting guests from developing their bid 
into a quarrel by staring: 

-Lee us eat and drink now, revering the PmiUo* SaEno™™.. Sunilarly, Theopc 
01 Cbios (born c. 370 B. C) related that Nicostratus of Argus went to the co*- 
Artasentes III, won his favour and participated m his expedition of Egypt in 3 1 1 J 
that in order to observe all Persian court protocol: . 
-Every day, as often as he began dinner, he would set a special table, nV 
it for the Saiium t# gaffiUoc, heaping it with food and all other necaua 
since he heard that this is what the Persians did who spent their time at c 
and because he thought that by this obsequiousness he should gain more mi 
rewards from tbe King 5a .« 

The Royal Daimon referred to in these accounts clearly belonged to living k 
(hence, they should not be confused with the Fwabr. which g&erally wa* underi ? 
as the soul), and well expressed tbe idea of Kingly Fortune of the Iranian tradf 
Further, Strabo testifies (Geography XII 3, 31) that, the .R^fal Oath« taken btf 
Iranian kings of Cappadocia, the Phamacids, began with: »Sy T^m- (W^lf 
and this must have been an ancient Persian tradition, for the Pharnadds c\& 
Achaemenid descent" and the oath »By the Fortune of the King of Kings* conthf 
to be sworn by the subjects of the Sasanian emperors (see below). ~. 

Now, with so significant a position which the Famah enjoyed in Achaemenid J* 
on the one band and the a.re wbich the Persians took in lavishing their iconograp 
by representtng their royalty and its various manifestations-en the other Sn<£ 
would have been unnatural had they not depicted the Royal Famah in some form & 
no more smtable a form could have they chosen than the glamornus and graceF 
winged human symbol which was already widely popular and; well respected 3*1 
ancient Near East. Both tbe Royal Famah and the winged hunfen figure reveal -S 
in the Persian traditions, the other in the Persian art - the sameJcharacter: benevole' 
venerable and protective and yet itself in need of protection; , their identification 
tnererore, most reasonable. 

IV, Supportive arguments 
The interpretation of the winged human symbol as the Royal Farnah is support 
by a number of indications. Firstly, the symbol was closely associated with the »P. 



52 Pluurdi, Ansientes XV, j. 

"* Aihtnieus, Deipnosophistae Vlicik 

" Diad.,XXXI,i ? . 

K Oj, s« th. ptrtinon remarks of P. Calmeyei cp*d A. $h. Shahblzi in Gvnmaiium it \}fl 
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Fire* of eaoh king, which from Sasanian analogies we know to have been re- 
iP^ded as one of the sources of the Royal Farnah. Secondly, the Achaemenid Farnah 
i^£s' ryncrerised with the Hellenistic Tyche which itself subsequently came to be one of 
W^jpresentations of the Iranian divinity Farnah, even in the sphere of art and icono- 
j^'oLnlrf. Thirdly, the Royal Farnah of Iranian kings were manifest in their crowns 
"A garments, and since the symbol wears the same attributes, it must itself have been 
SffciSirt to represent the Farnab of the kings above wbom it hovers. Fourthly, the 
?' ,; -iiffereignry and hence the Royal Farnah of an Achaemenid king was typified as an 
ij'^gjg or eagle-kingj which shapes correspond to that of the human winged figure. 
|^5i]y, a Sasanian substitute of the Achaemenid symbol was a winged ram, whidi 
Eforb is known to have personified the Royal Farnah. Let us now consider these points 
'ya some detail. 




' Fig. y. Design on the reverse 

\ ; . ,. of a cola of Autophradatts, 

iV; Fersis dynast 

(jrd— and Centuries B. C): 
dcawa from a picture 
Ln Ghirshinan, Iran: 
..".V . Parthians and Sasaniuis 

(1562) illustr. 11$. 

''. "if Famah and *Personal Fire< 

■iSfconographi catty, the most important Achaemenid depiction is a scene ornamenting 
■vine upper facade of the tornb of Parius the Great (Fig. 4 a) and copied on those of his 
.-("successors. It shows the Great King standing to the left upon a three- stepped dais,.hold- 
..;ing a bow in the left hand and extending his right hand in the attitude of adoration 
'-towards the flames burning upon an altar which likewise rests on a thres-stepped base; 

winged man wearing the costume of the standing king (Taf. 28, 2) hovers above him 
»,juid his fire. Few centuries later, the trio recurrs on the reverse of coins of some Persis 
S^ynasts, the local heirs of the Achaemenids™; here the symbol floats directly above the 
; ^re - biiming in altars placed upon the roof of a small sanctuary On the left side of which 
t staads the dynast who issued the coin, in the act of adoration (Fig- ;)■ The Sasanians 
^ modified this theme: on reverse of their coins they depicted a fire altar flanked by two 



,™ A.Sk Shahbaoi, AMI N.F. io, 1977, 139. 
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attendants, one of whom is meant to represent the king who figures on the obii 
sometimes above the altar and within the flames they placed the bust, 
R. Gobi has proved", symbolises the same king who struck the coin (in a few cs£ 
king within the flames and the one depicted on the obverse wear identical i 

Fig - 6} - 

This developed Sasanian representation provides the clue for the interpretat*3 
the subject as a Mfhole: the fire was the .'personal royal fire* of the king who stajiT 
adoration before it 5 ", and as the symbol of his kingship^", it was kindled at ] 
cession and kept burning as long as he reigned™. The Achaemenids regarded i 
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Fig- 6. Design on two coins of the Sasanian Kin$ 
Yahran dratrn by G. Tilia from a. picture in'Gcbl 
(sec n. fj). 1 



67 Sasanian Nunminaucs {Braunschweig 1571) 13. 

M This is proved by the legend accompanying the fire altar on the reverse of [he Sasanian-.'t«jl 
the early ones hive the Aramaic NWR' 7.Y . . . MLK'N HLK; and from Sapiir II on the insa 
in Middle Persian: 'nor y ... nhan.sib; both mean »The Fire of . . . the King of Kinss.. After Yli 
gird II, the legend does not occur. ■ "* 

ra The royal £ r e o£ a kin; -was called »rhe king of £res«, and the founding of it -#« ' 
coronation of the monarch and commenced his own era, so that his regnal years were counced-frtnji 
that occasion and the length of his rule equalled the life of his >Personat firet, Thus an inscripwen^ 
£apiir I from Bisapiir records: *■ f$\ 

»Jn the month of Farrotdin oi the year LYIII (of the nrt of Papakf], XL years of ths^ 
of Ardaltr, XXIV years of the fil* of Sipur, (that which is) the king; of fires.* ' '-W 

For references and discussion see A. Christenseo, Revue des arts asiatiques. i o, 1 937, jzy (whidil 
note to R_ Ghirshman's article, pp. 123—29]. 

90 That -was already an Aehaemenid custom, see Diodorus Skulus XVII 114. 



!& bidous and holy that they carried it on a silver altar in sacrifice processions" or 
ffiir expeditions' 1 , addressed prayers towards it**, and swore oaths by it". The 
Ws-Z ace of the personal fire* for the Great Kings was due to the association of 
t^K* with Farnah, which our sources clearly establish. The Avesta speaks of Adar, 
^ divinity of fire, as one of the sources of the Kingly Fortune 85 , and the Greater 
Ipj-uiJn describes the tbree great fires of the Iranians as .like three XTarrah in 
ftprfie v«sels M «. On the coins of the Iranian kings of Kushan, the deity Farnah 




Fig. 7. *APPO as 
represented 00 Kushin coins, 
after E.Herif eld 

(sts a. 2 fig. !)■ 



W ! (written SARRO or 9AR.O) (Fig. 7) is presented as a male figure with flames issuing 
V ■from his shoulders and a bowl of fire in his outstretched hand". Otber sources point 
■>.-V> the same association 53 . 

: ; V Tiiese indications suggest that the *king« within the flames on the reverse of 
_H some Sasanian coins was the Kingly Fortune of the Great King who appears on the 
p'-' ■■obverse (Fig. 6). By analogy, the .winged king« which almost emerges from the 
Altars on the sanctuary of the Persis dynasts must depict their Kingly Fortune, plainly 



' . " * Xenophon, CjTDpaedia VIIE 3, 11. 
'-. ?-* s .Quinnis Cnrtius III 3, S-. 

*»' Ibid. IV lj, la. 
: Ibid. IVi 4r i4. 
fc.'M YaitXIX+6-so. 

11 Ciied and traoslattd by Bailey" 45. 
.V w J. M. Rosentield. The Pynastic Are of the Kushans (Los Angeles i 9 ?7) f Ef 8 * „ 
# M Before ZoroWs birth, his Faimh [which belonged to JzalSid's family; YaSt XIX/? »-> W 
; >ared .in likeness of a fire from the endless light-. Bailey 5 30-33 with quotations from i>.»W ind 
I Victtakiha of Zatspram. 
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modeled after Achaemenid prototypes" (Pig. 3). By the same token, the -win^v 
hovering aboje an Achaemenid monarch and his fire and wearing his iteJtSr 
safely be taken .as the symbol of his Kingly Fortune. On the other hand 
adoration of Adur does not involve a king, the winged symbol quire natural* J 
the royal bust, and is merely a winged circle (see Fig. S). 

Conversely, when two royal individuals are revering Adur, both wear the^J 
crown and costume which, are shared also by a winged human symbol hover™ tft 
(see Fig. 9). 6 " 





Fig. S. Adoration of Adur, 
diery of fire, by a priest; 
from a seal impression discovered 
it Persepolis [see n. 10, pi. 7); 
drawn by G. Tilsit. 



Fig. 9. Two royal individual in'S 
adoration before Adur, 

on a cylinder seal in the 
BibIioth£que Nationale, Paris; 

drawn from a picture in i 
GhLrshman (see n. 20 illus. 330). 



1, Fatnah syncretised with Tydie 

The interrelations of nations brought about a certain syncretism of their religiri 
ideas, and often allowed the worship of the same deity by various peoples under diL 
Ferem names. Amongst the early instances of such parallelism, one was the equariffl 
(despite grammatical gender) of the Iranian Farnah with the Greek Tyche™, on ttf 
one hand , and with the Semitic GDH .Fortuno.™ on the other hand. Thus Tydie 
rendered m the Aramaic as GDH, whiLe this latter in Zoroastrian- texts stands as ' m 
ideogram of the Iranian X^arrah. Similarly, the Kavaem X^rdnah, »Kingly FortnnW 



7dL !' h 'T t, 1 ?™ d]rM5C «P™™=<1 in front of the £re altar *nd ajso on the obTrril 

01 tne coins -wears tie basiyk. _ 

™ Cf. Bailey 5 3$; new intr. xvi-xvii. 

,3 5?V*fl SK C.Herzog-Hjuserin Piuly - wisstrwa (ed.), EE, XIV (i 94 ej, iSSi ff s v T-,if.? 
also an RE, TO 1 (1510) +33-35: Bailey, ibid, i9 ff.. new intr. mi. 

.1 
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P;. banian kings Is translated in the vocabulary of the Aramaic speaking Syrians 

iBkSfe «/*" »F°™ ne of 1116 of ^s 5 -"' wtLLe the >Royal ° adl * akea ^ 

* lipids of Cappadocia, who were proud of their Achaememd descent, is 
#^ rtd as »By the royal Tydie and the Moongod of Pharaaces*". StiU earlier, a 
>*" ascription from My las a fCaria) dated to the reign of Artasentes II, speaks of 
i' wods Zens (Ahuramazda), Heracles (VrdQm m) and the royal Tyche {Kavaem 

i;^e of Iranians, as the Tyche of the Persians™. 

li The eauation of Farnah/Tyche/GDH was natural enough, for the three deities hypo- 
^iLHhe same idea, namely, the good fortune divinely bestowed upon an individual 
ilSjeM to him and appearing in all aspects of his life, and the three were invoked 
Powerful, wise and noble gods, and were worshipped as patron deities of distinct 
feCand the source of their welfare and achievements. Now, in Post-Alexander 
the Greek Tyche (or a divinity similar to her, sui as N,ke' T ) assumed the 
Son and function whiA in AchaemenLd contexts belonged to the human winged 
fUol appearing above Iranian princes ^d bestowing the attribute of royalty 
f^reufa or diadem™ upon them) 18 . This means that the Achaemenid winged human 
: - Lre and Tydie both represented the same divinity, namely, the Farnah .Fortune., 
Kp it eitplams why in Post-Achaemenid period we seldom meet the winged figure so 

popular in earlier rimes, 
ft Similarly, Isaac of Aimoch (;th Century A. D.) states that people anciently placed 
tables and spices upon roofs and venerated the deity Gdh . Now, this god is already 
mentioned in Isaiah (LXVn), "^hich dates from the Adtaemenid penod, and his 
equation with Famah is well established. Indeed, the worship of gdh became popular 
before the return of the exiles 81 . It follows, therefore, that the adoration of Famah also 
was performed upon roofs and involved tables heaped with food and other necessaries. 



13 Refereoees in Biiley 5 +0. 
h » S^a^TSt^siwi. Zoroas.er and Ms vorld, I (Prin^n IW7 ) W U W A S Irl. 

Ale^ui<!er XXX, ii ipith Biiley, Ice =lt. r-( W > 

. , ■« B. Ghirshman, Iran: Parttians *fld Sasanhns ^ondon 1962.) fi e s- 156-9S. - Cf. Calmeyer, Jd 3. 
J4, i*rS, 3+8 f. Abb- 1: Nike and Tydie. . ,1 v~j «( , 

- ™ Already or. tLe coin of Tribes (.hove. n. it) .he winged figure carr«s a wreath uistead ol a 
Half a Century later, Alexander is depioed on a decadr=d M n (the sOHraUed Alexander Meda^ 
fo/whid, see B. Kiiser in Jdl 77, .4^ J mtin5 - Ancicnr Greek Coias <'S>7A^4;"7 ^ 

£5. 505) ^d above him hover, the Victory eartying a vrreai Tyd.. = fremendy portrayed on 
^ "lbs as bestowing victory upon Iraniao kinp (see E- Herzfetd, Iran m the Aneient Ea» 
.tMD ^T^th d« ^ moreover, depkitd 0= a ro<k-rrfi=£ ax Behisrnn wh 1( t «lebra C « :he 

trimnpl of Miihridatss the Great, see Glurshman, ibid fi 6 . «7- v,1. rl„ 

" So already M. Dieulafoy, L'Aeropole de Suse [Pans i»^) 4°S-4<:8; M.I. HflstoTOaff, Yale Qas- 
-ial Studies 5, i 9 jf, 1J7-J04 esp. I7S! Kfaenfield 6 ', Pm (,__ P 

80 Edited by J. Bidrell II aro, <™d by F. Caraent, RE, VII i, M 1 ™ <** reference to Professor 

81 jTwTmoss in J. Hastinj's Eneycl. of Religion* and Ethics, Vt 8S-J0. 
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This was indeed the case. Firstly, the story of Nicostratus of Argus at the coii 
Aitaxerxes UI (cited above, n. 56), proves that the veneration of the Kingly p 01 
required tables of food and other offerings. Secondly, on the facade of the to' B 
Darius the Great and on those of his successors, where one expects iconographies? 
ferences to the religious beliefs of the eventual occupants, a sculptured scene depi 
building (representing the Palace of Darius, the Tacera, in Persepolis") on the ro Q | 
which stand representatives of subject nations carrying on their raised Hands? 1 
imperial »dirone (ga®Hm) which supports the Great King and his fire while abovtr 
hovers the winged human symbol (Fig. 4 a). This ritual scene admirably corr«n§f 
with the adoration of the god GtiWFarnah »iti ancient times* as described by Isl 
of Antioeb. "' 

These parallelisms suggest that the Achaemenid winged human figure personified" 
Farnah of the King of Kings, and was identified with Gdh and by Tydie/Daimon.:; 
3. Royal attributes related the symbol to the Royal Farnah . . * 

The Achaemenid winged human figure wears the royal headgear and garment^ 
the particular king ahove whom, it hovers. Notable eiamples^jof' such representation 
occur on the tomb of Darius the Great (Fig. 4 a), on the door janbs of the Hundrtf 
Column Hall of ArtaKerses I at Persepolis (Taf. 19.1), and On the jambs of the souc-if-" 
and northern doorways of the Central Palace (Tripylon), also^completed by Ara t 
series I s *. 'When two identical royal Individuals are shown in one scene, as on:pS 
sTreasuiy Reliefs « M and on the jambs of the eastern doorway 0/ rhe Central Pali 
they shared a single symbol. .;. 

Now, the wearing of the crown and royal robe was the prerogative of the Grfeit 
King and his heir to the throne' 5 . Each ruler's crown 56 was a manifestation of l" 
Farnah* 7 , and this relationship is weEl known from later periods", and is specificalT 
mentioned in the Iranian national epic", which derived from .modi older sources,^ 



81 So Sthmidt, Persepolis HI, (1. 

» s Calraeyer, AMI, N.F.9, i w f 71-fii Shahbaii, Persepolis Ilkstrared <Ti, «2. 
" On which see A.B. Tilia 3 , t S i£. ; R. N. Frye, JNES, 3J (1,74), 3S3 ff.; A.Sh. Shahbaii, AMl| 
N.F. 9 ii 7 (, ijr-56. 

For a good discussion a! the case J« S.K. Eddy, The Kin; is Dead: Studies in the Near Er 
Instance to Hellenism 334 to 31 B.C. (Lincoln ijSlj 44 it.; on the equation with the cio«rn prinrsg 
Calmeyer, AMI N.F. J, 1976, S ? ff. ' 

™ S« von Gall, AMI N.F. 7, 1574, 145-S, esp. 151-5*; Calmeyer, AMI N.F. 5 157*, 4j-« 3 \ 
r - - ,„ 

e * Von Gall, op.cir. 145 ff. with refertnc* to Quinnn Curtius (X id, 13) who says of Alaaidafl 
diadem: ... SI capili ifiictx faunae tins [Alexander] insignia. ' :Jff§ 

88 For the significance of the crown in die Sasanian period see especially E. Herfcfeld, AMI 5, -awW 
101— IjS; K. ErdflOann, Ars Islxmica 15/16, i?jr, 122 ff.; R. Gobi 57 7ff. . ■ - |ia| 

80 Fitdawsi, Sshaamah VII] 2112 describes lie coronation of Sniisnt Iranian kings as follows (ife 
Translation): 

•Thus was tbe tradition of the noble kings: 

When a monarch, of the august race, was new, ■ 

Unto his presence went the highest priest (irwiW-e ttitrbSdsn), 
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©il'as in an important Zoroastrian test 80 . The royal garment too, was a manifestation 
-JjiflfL Royal Farnah. An Achaemenid law required every king to wear on his accession 
P^the throne tie garment of Cyrus the Great (which was treaiured in Paiargadae)* 1 , 
SS&j-wh* Darius III saw his enemy, Alexander, in a dream >b tie garb in which he 
^jf. elf ta( i been made bags 4e seers predicted that the Macedonian was fated to 
's^e-tbe rule of Asia* 92 . The significance of the royal head-gear and garment as signs 
•'•'n^mah is vrell illustrated by a tale set in third century Sogdiana, where Achaemenid 
■ : ° ditions left clear traces. A »Caesar« was tricked into the belief that he was dead; 
'■'"ihen he was laid in a coffin inside a chamber tomb. Some thieves entered his tomb and 
:'- : W'of them .placed the diadem of majesty on his head and put on royal garraent«. He 
' ' p „ rC ,,ched the coffin where the Caesar was lying, and spoke thus to him: »Hey, Hey, 
'■■'S^sar, awa ke, awake! Fear not, I am your Farnah (pm)U The Caesar accepted the 
t impersonator's claim: »Ah my lord ... be you my helper . . .«*'. 
; -' : ',The importance of these royal attributes as the manifestations of Farnah explains 
£hy th e Adiaemenids guarded sudi regalia with extreme care and punished with death 
[fSyqne who dared to wear them". It also shows that Alexander wore the ^Median 
'■* iiiess'e of the Persian kings*" to convince the Iranians that he possessed the insignia of 
j their own ruler 06 . "When, therefore, a winged man is pictured wearing the crown and 
Vfobe of a particular king and hovering above him in the gesture of protection, the 
f reasonable interpretation is to see in him the symbol of the Kingly Fortune of that 

• Ui g. . 
'Xf.-'iEagk-kmg* related to Vardyna, the bird of Farndh 

j : The Achaemenid winged human symbol consists of the bust of a king and the body 

• of oji eagle or a similar bird, and it is no mere co-incidence that the Iranian concept of 
jJSyahy has profound connexions with the king of the birds. A story was told that 
lAfhaemenes, the eponym of the Persian kings, was nursed hy an eagle", A golden 



Taking along with him Lhfee enLightened of vise men. 
He himself sat the king upon rhe throne, 
' Blessing that royal seat, 

'. He brought forth to him a crtr»n of joid (taj- 1 zzi ), 

> From which (kaz-i) he (i. e., the kin?) received high position (bxrz) and Fortune f/rf/J, 

Then he placed a royal head-cover (kt>M-e kay-i) on his hesd, 
(And) with great joy kissed him lighriy. 
:y\ ■ ■' Afterwards, e^ery one who presented tokens of gifts, 
Ali thai the king bestowed upon the poor . . .« 
Ayatkav-t Jamasp> quoted above, n. 45. 
■ M Piutaxch, Arcoieryes, 3. 
SE Quintus Cuitius III 3, 4. 

88 W.B. Hinnioi, >Sogdinn tales., BSOAS ir, 1543-4*. 4 S J-S! «P- 477-73^ 
w Oa the garment: Herodotus IS! to! !f. and Plutarch, Artoienes y, on the crown: Plutarch, ibid, 
2f and Arrian, Anabasis VI 2^, j. 

, ;B Ephippos of Olynthos apud Athenaeus, Deipaosophistae XII 537 D-E. 
■ f K Sc. Eddy, The King is Pead 45-4*. 
"■ M Aelian^ On the char tctehstics of animals, XII, 21. 
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eagle -with outstretched wings was the sign of the imperial banner of the AAaemeiMd* 
An eagle personified the Iranian king in the dream of Queen AtOssa, mothers!! 
Xerxes*", and Cyrus the Great is referred to in the book of Ezekiel (XVII, 13) as ; 
»Eagle of the East«. The Persis dynasts who claimed Achaemenid descent, also haj£ 
eagle on their banner"™, as did the Parthians and Sasanians™ 1 . An" eagle (altih 
sonified one form of the Kingly Fortune for Arda&r, the founder of the Sasanian- ' 
pire 105 , and, in another story, spread its wings above the same king to portend his H^J 
to the Persian throne" 8 . 

The reason for this popularity is found in the religious and national traditions;- p 
the Iranians. In the A vesta the Kingly Fortune assumes several forms, one of whitjjrj 
a bird named VarSyjasr™ »the falcon* 105 ; it appears »with wings unfolded (prt 
prna) I<K and is associated with Vr30ra-yna (Bahrain), the god of Iranians in arms, 'ail 
this deity himself is tihe »bestower of Farnah* 1Irr . Vl-rSyna is the same bird whir 
adorns the crown of the Sasanian king Bahram II 1M ; the same as the >wbite fala 
(baz-e sapid) which according to the Sahnamah portends kingship for an Irani" 
prince 108 ; and the same as the eagle which was so popular with the^Achaemenids.-jff 
later times, VarByna, the falcon, assumed a mythical character, being represented as>!^ 
eagle-dragon, and was given the name Saena.murya » falcon bird«, which subsequent! 
developed to Semury. The wings and feathers of SemurY carried- Famah 310 . Another] 
substitute for Var3yna was Humay al , the auspicious bird which spread its wings ore; 
a kingdom or person to make the recipient fortunate 118 . 



95 Xenophon, Anabasis, I, 10: 12; Cyropaedia, VII. 1: 4; Q. Cuitius, III, y. 16. . 
** Aesdiylus, Persae, zaj ff. with explanadoji by Ph. Keiper, Die Perser des Aescbylos als Quel 

Fiir alrpersische Alcermmskunde ... etc., ErLongin (1*77), 13. ■ r 

1&& This will be discussed in a, forthcoming article on the iconography of the coins of Persis dynas^ 

101 F. Andreas, Klio 3, 1303, jjj ff. 

1<B Kimimtk-t Ardclir XIV 11. . 

Mgses of Chortne, Hjsrorlw armenlacae, cited by Til. Noldeke, Das Irrjlische NatiDnalef 

(Leipzig 1920) sect. 4. 

101 Yafc XIV it—an M -S. 

1<K Bailey 5 24 with references, and more recently B. H. Strieker, Varagna, the falcon, Indo-IranianJ 
Journal, 7, 1963—64, 310 — 17. 

1M Yl?tXIV3(. 

lm Ibid 41 Vith Biiley 3 14. 

108 In this king's name the allusion to Vrs8ra-fna (Bahrain] and his bird, Vare^aa, is perfectly clrtrKa 

1W Hrdawsi, Sahnomeb I 290 ff. with A. Sh. Shahbazi, Cyrus the Great [ur Persian] (Shiras tfl79%$l 
3+3—44- _ ■ " 

110 On Farnali carried by VareYna's feathers see Yajr XIV. 3 5—3?; od Sam* see- ibid. 41; Ya^c XII 
17 with Ch. Eartholoraae, Altiranisches Worterbuch, 1(48. On Farftah-bestowing-Saena (Semury),' 
Sahnhnab I r3^. 135. 213; VI 1704. 

111 On Humay as the sign of royal baoner of Inn, see Sabnamah IT joj; VI t544; VIII 24V r. ' 

112 On the Farnah-beptowing Hum^y see MarzbSn-eJluscsm (fl- loth eenrury A. D.), Maribaii^ 
n&mah, cited and explained by M. Moid, MasJyasna va adbiyat-t Pars! (Tehran 1959) 427-28; s 
further Mohammad b. Mahmud b Ahmad-e Tusi. 'Ata^ib al maxlwiat va %aia*ib el mowiudat, ed. 
M. Sotudeh (Tehran jrll— 17, and Abubikf . .. al yazdi (tl. rith Century), Farrx. narnah. 
I. Afsar (Tehran 134^19^7), 99." *Hua>ay is an auspicious bird, and people believe its shadow is masts 
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.$fp£j)»rtfro™ own tra< J'tions, the Iranians had come to know that their eminently 
Mflinrred subjects in Egypt regarded the falcon as a manifestation of sovereignty 113 - 
k'jLgy had likewise learnt that in Assyria the winged human figure hovering ahove 
"^^syrian kings and trees symbolised the 'Sun of all peoples w5l ich was one of the 
i iiualities c f Assyrian monarchs regularly mentioned in their titles" 1 . When, therefore, 
''dte Iranians borrowed the forms of the symbol from their subjects, they 
r ' e^ interpreted it to represent their own concept of divinely bestowed grace 
i iad kingship. That the Achaemenids regarded a winged king as the symbol of the 
JHoyal Farnah is evident from a story related by Herodotus 1 ". On the eve of his battle 
' ' ;trith the Massagatae, Cyrus the Great saw in his sleep a vision of Darius, the eldest son 
; -''of his own cousin Hystaspes, who was then scarce twenty years old and had remained 
i'in Persis. Prince Darius, who was far removed from the succession, appeared to Cyrus 
k '.with wings upon his shoulders, shadowing with the one Asia and Europe with the 
iothertc. The dream meant »that Cyrils' kingdom was to fall at last upon Darius*, and 
: 'siiice Cyrus had two sons and naturally expected his own line to continue reigning, he 
''■ interpreted the winged image of Darius as a sign of the Prince's plot against himself, 
i" aid intended to question him closely. 

'.■'■■ Later on, Famah 15 explicitly associated with wings, and both terms are used in con- 
tests relating to Hngship synonymously" 8 . 

. j. Winged ram substituting winged man 

. .:.In Post-Achaemenid Iran, the winged symbol was gradually replaced by a number 

. of motifs, one of which was a ram's head and neck emerging from a pair of outstret- 
-d-.ee wings"' 1 (Fig. 10). The connexion with royalty is proved by a diadem with long 

: flowing ribbons which is tied around die neck of the ram, and the interpreration is 
'substantiated by evidence from Sasanian sources. According to the Kamamk-e Ardasir, 
this king's Royal Farnah appeared as a ram of exceptional size and beauty"*. More 

: explicitly, source used by Pirdawsi describes ArdaSir's Kingly Fortune as having 



-august, and say that whoever came under the shadow of this bird is certain to attain sovereignty, and 
' - this is well believed . . .«. The poec ManuZehri (nth century) eulogized his Jsing as follow*: 
•O Sife! In sovereignty the Fan of Hwnay is -with you, 
Until the world exists, your empire will endure.* 
llz Strieker, in Indc-lTanian Journal 7, 1563— £4, 310 ff. 
, See now Calmeyer, Jdl 54, 1979, 357 f. }(o i. a. if f. 35. 
-. "* Herodotus I 204. 

■', SabrtMrtuh VII I93r relates that when Ardavan V inquired as to the m eanin g of a stag (in the 

' Kinuirutk 1 varrak rram.) *hica accompanied the fleeing Ardasir, he was told: »that is his Fortune 
Ihr) and is his wins (pur) to lead bin to sovereignty and happy destiny; again, Horrnaid IV cells 
people on bis accession: *We will keep the world (in prosperity) under our wing (par) in the same way 
as did our father keep it under his law and Fortune (fajj, ibid., VIII, iff7. More instances in I 1391 
M 730; V J$93i VIII 1316-319 and IX aScy. 
117 See e. g., Sasanian silver. The University of MichiEan Museum of An Publication (1967) 

"%"7o (cf. tbe curious example in tig. Si). 

-, ua Cited by Bailey 5 30. 
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assumed the form of a beautiful stag (yarm) of purple coloul with the Kings-' 
falcon bird (SemttTy) 11 " .This proves that the winged and diadem ram in Sasattiair ,- 
tests personified the Kingly Fortune 120 , and since it was a substitute of the Adiaenr 
winged man, the latter also must have depicted the same concept in the earlier j 




Fig. id, Winged jam symbolizing . . 

Royal Fortune* after a picture in 

Sasanian silver (sec n. 117). ': 
|i 

V. Winged Circle symbolising Iranian Ftzinih 

Thus far the Royal Fortune. The other hypostasis of Farnah was the national fb' 
Airyanem X v ardnah »Fortune of Iranians^. It belonged to all Iranians, bestowed ' 
fare, wealth and wisdom upon them, helped them to smite their| foes, and without"), 
protection they, laymen and sovereigns alike, were doomed to failure 121 . According? 
rhe Avesta, Iranian heroes of old achieved their feats through the aid of this Farnahi 
It was in accordance with this tradition that in the face of peril, Ardasir-e Papal 
told his followers? 

»If the divine Farnah of Iranian empire (X^arrah i eransshr) comes to our as 
we escape and attain to fortune and ease, I will so acr that no one in die woiJ 
shall be more fortunate than you.« l4s 

The Adiaemenids held the same idea. In Aeschylus' Persae the chief of the Pel 
Elders prays for the safety of Xerxes and his army who were then in Greece, a 
places them under the protection of the » ancient Fortune of Iranians (Snium .W.uiik) 



tahnamah, Turner Macau ed. (Calcutta 1829) 137-1 . ^ 
As is recrjgnijed by many scaolari, e. g., J. Bauer, Symbolik rles Parsisinus (Stuttgart 1573^ 
with fig. 67. 

1!n Bailey 6 2 r and pMsim. 
m See especially Yast XIX, and J 1st. Ya!t V. 
133 Cited by Bailey" 48. 
1M Persic rya. 
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■ sill ffg" ms wa rriors against Alexander: 

U y Qnward! full of vigour and confidence, to leave to posterity the Glory 
^ . (gloriam) which you received from your ancestors V 35 
iSioVerer, Alexander's victories turn the Fortune of Iranian ill 1M , and Darius prays 
1% the restoration of it: 

" *' : „0 Ve g^ 5 of m y lace and fc ' n S dom > above a11 ^"S 5 else S rlnc that 1 ma T 

■ leave the Fortune of Iranians (rnv lUoaffiv Tvnv) re-established in the pros- 

■ perity wherein I found it. « 12T 

J#4hese indications establish the high esteem which the Iranians Farnah enjoyed under 
PtpAchaemenids. One expects, therefore, ro find this Farnah symbolised in Persian 
^"C^raphy in the same way as is the Royal Farnah, discussed above. We should look 
V; T irGtaaces where ordinary Iranians or their possessions (such as favoured animals) 



r 




my 



Fit-: 



. Design on » cylinder seal in the Oius Treasure (Briiish Museum)! 
after Moorey (see n. 2 Fig 7) 



Wet pictured under the protective shadow of the Iranian Farnah. Not only that, but 
tafco ihould we have cases where the Great King himself, and thence his Royal Farnah, 
laie watched over and guarded by the Fortune of Iranians, The Achaememd icono- 
graphy does indeed provide the symbol we are seeking. Th« is the winged circle which 
■ hovers above Iranians of all ranks: hunters, soldiers (Fig. n), priests (Fig. 8), satraps 
:■(% 12) and even the Great Kings. It also floats over favoured animals such as 



™ Quinrus Curtius IV 14, 15. 
" ,2 " Plutarch, Alexander XXX 1-4, 
: 151 Ibid. XXX fi. 
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stallions whose equipment reveal Persian ownership. On the cylinder seal discall 
earlier (Fig. ±), we have the Royal Farnah (a winged king) guarded by »PenS 
soldiers, and a 1 1 protected by a winged circle hovering above. In certain sculpfij 
scenes from Persepoiis (Taf. i 9 , 2 ), such as the ^Treasury Reliefs* (Fig. 13), the will 
circle appeared in the mnsn important position, namely, above the Great King todg 
foremost nobles. Even more significantly, a stela from Egypt represents Darius M 
Xerx.es under a winged circle (see above n, 14). iSf 




Kg. 12. Coin of the 
Persian Sacrap, Daiames; 
drawn from a picture in 
Jenkins (see n. t). 



These depictions are in perfect harmony with the position and function of thf 
Iranian Farnah as known from our sources according to which this divinity was 'to! 
guardian of Iranians and their possessions, and without its help no Iranian, heroes Ml 
sovereigns indudin& could prosper or achieve mighty deeds. In these instances thel 
king is amply counted as one of the Iranians who, lite any other individual, needs thf 
protection of the national Farnah. By die same token, the appearance of the symbol 
over animals , s natural enough, for favoured animals Were desirable possessions enl 
dowed with Famah. Hence, a rith man was litoa X v ar3n5 .Possessing the Farnah M 
propertied. The Greater Bundatisn is more explict on this point, sarin! 
that every creature had its own Farnah which every evening returnej to the presendl 
of Ahuramazda. , lm e., to »th e endless light, in the sty. Such a belief could readiS 
iunush the early Iranians who were borrowing the form of this ancient and populS 
symhol with an -Iranian* interpretation, explaining it as a suitahle appearance of the! 
visible farm of their own concept of Farnah, and seeing in its wings the means whereby! 
the evening journey through the sky was performed. i " 



™ Bailey 5 new inn-, irli, citing Yisni LI iS 
™ Cited tjr Bailey ibli 4 r. 
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ML e identification of the Achaemenid winged figure as typifying the oid Iranian 
if* Irv Farnah perfectly meets the prerequisites of the interpretation of the symbol. 
W&W the motif has two main variations: a winged circle and a winged human 
Ration with more wings: Fig. the former represents a more general 

Ifctional concept associated with Iranian as a whole; the latter is distinctly con- 
royalty and wears the regalia of the king above whom it hovers; both are 
^ESw, protective and beautiful, and the kingly one needs the support of die 
; S form or that of the Iranian soldiers (Taf. 29. e. g hovers above guards). All 
tally with tbe position, function and qualifications of the two forms of Farnah. 
banian Farnah safeguarding all Iranians - sovereigns and heroes including - and 
' t ovl l Farnah which while bestowet of power and divine grace upon Iranian kings, 
f £f needed protection from evil forces or unlawful rulers intent on destroying the 
.^Iranian royalty (see Fig, Ji). 

^' ' ■Secondly the royal insignia of the human winged figure was subject to alteration in 
^Ldance with changes in kingship, because the Royal Farnah of eaA sovereign was 
:Sl to him, add was not associated with other rulers 13 ", unless a glorious monarch 
jibbed to bestow his Famah upon a chosen successor 1 ™. 

^Thirdly, the symbol has the outstretched wings.of a bird of the eagle family, and 
^ this agreed with the description of VarBvna, the falcon, .with wmgs unfolded., which 
^cording to Iranian tradition was the especial bird of Vr3©ra V na, the god of the 
.. warrior class and a >bestower of Parnate. 

* : Fourthly, when the human winged figure appears in, isolation, it symbolises the 
I £,yal Farnah of a particular king and stands on his behalf. Thus, on the western wal 
;' of the court of the Palace of Xerxes, the Hadi's, in Persepoiis (Taf. 29.1), the symbol 
i:.hovering above the inscription of this king wears the same crown that hf : wears on the 

sculptures of that palace, and it is guarded hy Iranian soldiers^ Similarly, the 

* Strongly Hellenized form of the winged human figure on the coin of TintW the 
Persian satrap of Lydia { i9i -9z i St-to B. C.) stands as a reference of the Great 
^Persian King's authorisation of the issuing of such a coin exactly as tbe word 



; M» Cf. Yalt V +I where Frangr«yan prays to rhe goddess Aredvi-sur* Anahha 10 grant him rle 
XVannah of the Iranians, but ste refuses- 
*■ 111 As FieJun gaue bis to Erii, see above a. 49 

£ SeeTbov. " !«■ note thai tie node bust merging From the winged circle depitttd on the emu 
ghu. G, "k^k poL't^beard »4« «b» square-cut 1«| beard wK* » *« B«™ - ^ 

■rtsened for royalty. Tie nudity once more rules ™. an taction wth » 
■.«««. see HeToAnt, I, to for the abWnc of the Iranians «.^d S nudrry It - ™^ 
Am Trbik AlunuW* never appears In Iranan art » . nude figure, Sas^n. dd NJtt - 

.a succor of rhe Achaemenid whiged symbol, nude and due above tbe head of tie Krng of Kinp. 
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BAS [IAEQN] »Of (he King« on the Athenian-type coins of Tribazus' predecej 
Tissaphemes 11 *, snood to indicate a similar royal sanction. ■ '; 

Fifthly, "when the Kingly Fortune of a glorious monarch went to a direct o/iH 
successor, it retained its original features 135 . Accordingly, when in exceptional:'^ 
the crown of a king differs from that of the winged symbol hoveling above hini|j| 
floating figure represents the Farnah of an illustrious predecessor of that king TjS| 
the Pensis kings wbo claimed Achaemenid heritage, naturally represented their Farirji 
in the form of a typically Achaemenid king with »spiked« crown (Fig. j), as'-rlS 




Fig. 13. The Persepolk Treasury relief in its oiifinal form; after" F. Krefter, 
PerStpoilS RekonstruktioflOl (Berlin 1971) Fig. 16. 



knew from depictions on the royal Persian coins and seals. The Sasanians carried"! 
notion one itep further: a king who was named after a glorious predecessor, wore i 
official crown simikr to that of the former namesake 138 . 

There remains one special case to be considered, namely, the symbol above Dafut_ 
the Great in the scene sculptured on Behistun (Fig. 14). Here the crenellated crowngf 
the king is markedly different from that of the winged figure; the latter is provjdr2| 
with homs traditionally reserved for gods, and it seems to have been derived fro 



15i For die coin sec E. S. G. Robinson in Numismatic Chionicl« 1948 PliV ?— 8 a; Calrneyei'! 
Abb. 3. 

115 See above, n.+<. 

111 >5lpSr JJ. for instance, was given the Crown of his great predecessor, Sapur I, The Mlationsliffi 
between tie crowns -of ArdaSTr I and ArdsSir II is similar, and rhe crown of Kavad II is an obviaij 
irailariori of the first crown of Kavad I«, JL Gobi 67 9. 
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EjSc* raym of some Uranian lower deities" 7 . In the inscriptions accompanying the 
fu ture Darins says that he destroyed the Pseudo-Smerdis wbo had usurped the 
|f r 4 ' nd restored the Persian kingship to its rightful inheritors, the Achaemenids, 
f j'^ose champion he himself was. Since Darius was not bora in purple, he justified his 
uisition of the Kingly Fortune through bit well-respected royal forebear, the hero 
? "" - ^ eovnymous founder of the Achaemenid House, who in a tradition was said to had 
nursed by an eaglet Hence, it is reasonable to identify the eagle-king of the 
• Stun sculpture as Achaemenes 1M , depicted to symbolise the Kbgly Fortune of his 
& 'Cantor Darius. Once the power and royalty of Darius was well established, the 




Fie ,,. Dirius tie Great on tke rode sculpture of Behismn; after L. W King - R. C Thompson 
BhTkt sculptures and iKcrijlioK of Darius tie Great on tie rods of Beits™ in Persia (London 1907). 

|» seed to rely on his royal forebear declined; accordingly, he later showed his Royal 
■ .Farnah as bis own image issuing from a winged circle, as can be seen on his famous 
7 British Museum seal and his tomb sculpture. His model was followed by his successors, 
v< 'until the local ruler of Persis once more felt the need to rely on ancestral royalty, and 
; . ibis time they went to Achaemenid repertoire. 

Finally, in the Post-Alexander period, a variety of symbols, such as a diademed 
f'ram, a winged human (Tyche or Nike) and the Sun (halo and radiated nimbus), 
-■gradually replaced the Achaemenid emblems of Farnah, These, however, fall outside 
('."flie .scope of our investigation, and require separate treatments. 



, ™ Calmejw, Jdl s-4, 197J, 3< 2 ff Abb - 

138 Above, n. J7; for Acnaemenes as a Persian hero see Herodotus III ?ji Stepruxiis Byzanunus, 

s. T. 'Axa-rirjavrjC,. 

. *** So independently Calnteycr, op. cic 341. 
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APPENDIX 
Adiatincnid Farnaphoric names 

*Ahura.Farnafi ('OQoq>£gvii^) » whose Farnah is through Aburac, a Cippadocian prince, general ■" 
Artaierxes III 140 . 

Arta-Farnih (VAoTOtcpSovric;, Aramaic 'rtpm) *whose Farnah is through Arta (god of Righteousness 
borne by a brother of Darius the Great 1 * 1 , a nephew of the same king 142 , and in offjeja? 1 
Xerxes 143 . 

Ariya.Farnah {Airsstan Airya. XTarSnah; Gk. "ABuatpigrri^) »pos£C5sor of the Famah of Irantjuis 
Sarmatian hing born c. jyoB. C. 1 "; ihe element-Farnah is ^Ktem Iranian instead of th* A*- 
XTaraoah. 

^Atar Faxnsih ('AxaipiDvrig for ^Atctc^igvris; Avestan £v--<ra X^aranah 145 ) » whose Farnah is tlj; 

X&ur (deity of fire)a r a messenger in the court of Darius che- Great 146 . 
Baya-Fartiah CMEvaqpiovric, ojc Ms*r&P£t?vi,;), *whose Faroith is through Baya*. a *Per5mn con 

of Phoecia in c. ^oiB. C. 14 *, and an official of Ariaxerxts II 1 * 8 . 
CiGnFarazh (Cissa .Farnah, Gk. TuJtfaip£:Ovr|C, EuwpGfivrjc.), >possessjrig glorious rati, descent*, 

by a famous satrap of Sardis 146 , and by a friend of Cyrus the Younger 1 ^; the name was ; 

well- known in Media in the eighth century B. C. 1M . 

*Darya.Faxiiah (Aramaic DryprnJ, *Fa.rnih possessing*, aji official of Xerxes 1 ? 2 . 
Druva.Farnah fiooacplovri?), -whose Famah is from Drii«a (goddess of cattle^ 3 ] <,i Persian gorei 

of Saxdis in 3S7 B. C, 1B *. " j" 

Farnahaspa fSaoTniffmis), >who obtain Farasi through hors««, an Achaimehld prince, facher-tl 

of Cyrus the Great 155 . \ 
Famah.baz.u OftiovApa^oc), »whose strength is through Famalu, a general oft Xerxes, founder of i 

Pbarnacid House, in whos* names Farnah appeared regularly 156 . 
Famah.dita. (toc^iTTjS 1 "), .Famah creaucd*, a nephew of Xtncs"*, and a general in the army 

thi same Jsinj* 58 * 

Fainah-ka (SraprnvKT]; or flaovovttoc.), ^favoured by Farnah<, a popular Iranian nam* of : 
Achaemenid period" . 



"» Modems XXXI 15, 3. 
1,1 Herodotus V 15; VI 42. 
112 Herodotus VI 94. 

143 R. Hallock, Peiscpolis Fortification Tablets (Chicago 146^ 701 a. 
1M Diodorus XX Z2, 4, 

141 M. Mayrhofer, Onomastica Psiispoliiaoi (Wien ijjj) iel, 
1<a Hallock, op, eii, No. Tj 34. 

li7 R. A. Bowman, Aramaic ritual zatu from Persepolis (Chicago 1970) No. 22, 2. 

148 Xenophon, Anahisis, I, 2 : 20. 

149 For references see F Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch (Marburg i8«) 164 n. 3. 
1,0 Plutarch, ArtOKnes 13. 

ul Justi, op.cii. 164; G. G. Cameron, Hiscory of Early Iran (Chicago 19 }S) 174 
162 Miyrhofer, op. etc. 14S with references. 

3B * Yast IX;. for discussion see L. H. Gray, The Foundations of the Iranian Religions 
'S^7 73— r 

IW I,. Robert, i-Une norelle inscription grectiu^ de Sardis: Rsglement de raurourite perse 
un culte de 2eus«, CRAI 1575) joS ff. 

15E Herodotus II 1; III a. ; 
aM Justi, op. cit. 91 ff. 

1(7 Mayrbofer, op. dr. Z14. f= 
ltE Diodorus XI 61, 3. 
,B * Herodotus VII <7. 7<». 
M0 Jusrj, op. ciu 93. 
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M '- Kiici (Babyloniii. Pirriaa.^ami, .bora of Firnah., an official is ile time of Darius IP". 
'* F> 'Vtt«>:.. (4^0U*CT?), 'i*er .posscsiing bis kingdom throusb Faraah. or .^hose Farnab u 
i?^ h X; a 8ra.Vairiya [the Holy Jfmnortal who sytnholized DeSirible DominMH.]., a Per S1 an 
thf° u S . j^yrxes" army 16 * 

MoAck in a J^ ll £ n BOSSB „ t stm (im d tappiniss) cbrousb Famil«, an official of Darins the 

■ l^arnah (Sa^f ^C^K*). •'»' h °" Fam * k 1 fri=nd of C ' mJS Youn S" 1 "'- 

ffr-JiaroJi (Babylonian Tirf.rW*, Aramaic Trypn."'), ™Lore Famah is from {the god) Tir" 9 )-. 
I', ■ Ionian dignitary"' and the owner of a silver bo-wl 1 ' . 

IW^ShI, Clvta^iovr,;). .who finds bis FamaWL, one of the Seven Persians who overthrew 
,'caiiroata. (Pseudo-Smeidis) 172 . 
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y i lln A. T. Clay, Busints Doeuoeurs of Murashu Sons of Nippur Dated in the R»pi of Darms II 
^■'fflnliueiphia 1912), 60 with Gray 00. cit. lil. 
. w - Herodom; VII Cv 
'^^'Mayrhofer op. cit. 247 -with references. 
iv-f-P" Ihid, 1.4. 

1,68 Plutarch Artoxerxes [I. 
■ M Qay op cit- <1 : Gray op. cit, Ill-li. 
I-; 367 W.B. Hennin S apud A.D H Bivar, BSOAS 14. 7 S' Blvar . J 11 * 5 3 ' 
* On lit see Gray op, cit. 110 ff. 
Clay loc. cit 
'■; V* Bivai, BSOAS 14, igti, 185 ff, 
■ ' ■ ln H. Kent, Old Persian (2nd ed. Hew Haver. 19(3! aoS 
' '■ 171 Darius, Behismn (Old Persian versioil) III 48 f.; Herodotus III 70; 78; 118: 



